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of the volume, as Fickert suggests, and the point of Seneca's remark must 
be this: "The eloquence of the book is seen from the fact that although as 
long as a book of Livy or Epicurus, it really seemed short." In Ep. 55. 6 
"rivus .... alendis piscibus, etiam si adsidue exhauriatur, sufficiens" is 
rendered "large enough to support fish, although its waters are continually 
being drawn off." The meaning is rather, I think, " even if they should take 
fish from it continually," and not, as the next sentence says, merely in bad 
weather. The clause "propter quod non perit," in Ep. 57. 9, whatever else 
it may mean, surely cannot mean "precisely because it does not perish." In 
Ep. 58. 3 "quaedam simplicia verba" must mean "uncompounded words," 
just as "simplicis verbi," below. "Hoc maioris rei indicium est" inEp. 59.5 
means "this is an indication of a thing still greater," i.e., the fact which 
Seneca notes in the following clause; not "This is a proof of the importance 
of your subject-matter." In Ep. 63. 3 "non differo in longius tempus, quo 
desiderium omne mulcetur" is translated "It is to a time no more distant 
than this that I put off the soothing of every regret." The meaning is rather 
"I do not put off the cessation of your grief until the long lapse of time 
whereby every grief is soothed." On page 446, note o, as also on page 448, 
note 6, there is a confusion between Aristotle's list of causes and his list of 
categories. On page 454, note a, Chrysippus' view of the fate of the soul 
after death is attributed to the Stoics generally, though it was a point upon 
which the school was by no means agreed. The statement on page 456, 
note a, that "Aristotle held that ether was a different sort of fire" would 
have been indignantly repudiated by that philosopher. 

Roger Miller Jones 
University of California 



Latin Satirical Writing Subsequent to Juvenal. By Arthur H. 
Weston. Yale dissertation. Lancaster, Pa. : New Era Print- 
ing Co., 1915. Pp. 165. 
This book presents chiefly a selection of such passages from authors of 
the second century and later as may be calle'd satirical in the broadest sense 
of the term. It thus furnishes the material for study rather than the study 
itself. Spirit and content are made the chief criteria for classifying a piece 
of writing as satirical, while form is given little consideration. The nature of 
Weston's work is such that there is no reason for limiting it to the post- 
Juvenalian period. The title implies some sort of a relation between Juvenal 
(together with Lucilius, Horace, and Persius) and the later writers discussed 
in the book, but far too little space is devoted to pointing out such a relation. 
Verbal imitations and resemblances are often mentioned, it is true, but not 
often enough. Justice is done to the device of the fictitious interlocutor, but 
little attention is devoted to other phases of the satirist's technique. To be 
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sure, a complete study of the technique and the imitations would make a dis- 
sertation in itself. Failing in this, and following the method used in the 
book, it would have been more logical to cover the whole of Latin literature 
excepting the professed satirists. This would again have been too big a 
work for a dissertation. As it is, one conceives a wholesome respect for the 
amount of reading done by the author. The material discussed consists 
largely of the attacks of Christian writers on pagans and heretics. 

The Introduction contains a very brief discussion of the nature of Roman 
satire and a section on professed satirists from Lucilius to Juvenal. This 
section, as well as the following chapter on " Minor Poets Contemporary with 
Juvenal," really does not belong in the book. It is stated that a certain 
definition of satire is found in the "De Poetis of Suetonius and again in the 
work of Diomedes." The statement is found only in Diomedes but it was 
assumed (probably wrongly) by Reifferscheid that it goes back to Suetonius. 

Weston reproaches the author of the Carmen contra Paganos for his 
anonymity and for his attack on a dead man, but the latter, despicable as it 
seems to us, was the traditional method of satire; witness Lucilius, Horace, 
Seneca, and Juvenal. 

Of Jerome, Weston says that he did not wish to be called a satirist for 
"the strangely inadequate reason that he does not mention names"; and 
again, "It seems to be the idea of Hieronymus that this use of names is 

actually an essential characteristic of satire, as such It is not the 

fact that he writes in prose that makes it seem foolish to Hieronymus for 
anyone to call him a 'satiricum scrip torem,' but the fact that he does not 
call anyone by name." It seems to me rather that Jerome is to be compli- 
mented for his acuteness. For while it is true that Horace and Juvenal 
sometimes satirize without "naming names," it appears to me that the 
mention of names is one of the most striking features of the Roman satirist's 
technique, a feature that has not received due attention (see my paper, 
"Horace on the Nature of Satire," TAP A, XL VIII (1917), 111 ff.). A colla- 
tion of Jerome's remarks on satire has enabled Weston to correct the inter- 
pretation of Ep. xl. 2. 

Attention is called by Weston to the parallelism between Claudian's 
In Rufinum and Seneca's Apocolocyntosis in the use of the postmortem motif. 
Attention should also be called to the similar use of this idea in Lucilius' 
first book. 

Among the similarities and imitations not pointed out by Weston are the 
following. In the Carmen ad Senatorem, quoted on page 62, the contrast 
between the servant of Isis becoming consul and the consul becoming the 
servant of Isis reminds us of Juvenal's rhetorician becoming consul and vice 
versa (vii. 197-98). We may compare Eutropius' council as described 
by Claudian (p. 114) with Domitian's mullet council in Juvenal's Fourth 
Satire. Paulinus' ambitione laborat (p. 122) is taken bodily from Horace 
Serm. i. 4. 26. 
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Some of the material presented suggests other fields than satire; e.g., 
Rutilius Namatianus has indications of kinship with elegy. A study of the 
"satirical" material in all Latin literature as suggested above would make 
this clear. 

The bibliography covers five and one-half pages, and one sees that all 
the books mentioned were used to some extent at least. The book is there- 
fore a very creditable piece of work as a dissertation, even if it falls short of 
our wishes. Perhaps the author may fulfil them in the future. 

B. L. Ullman 
University of Pittsburgh 



Dio Cassius. Translated by Earnest Cary, Ph.D. Vols. I-VI. 
(Loeb Classical Library). London: William Heinemann; 
New York: Putnam. $1.50 each. 

The first English version of Dio's Roman History made by H. B. Foster 
(Troy, 1905-6) is acknowledged as the basis of the present translation. 
So many changes, however, were necessary in revising the earlier version that 
the credit of the completed work has rightly been given by the editors to Dr. 
Cary. To the biography and critique of the style and historical method of 
Dio the translator adds in the Introduction a critical survey of the lost 
portions of Dio's History. This information will be of particular value to the 
reader in the fragmentary books of Dio where the defective text is supple- 
mented by parallel quotations from excerpts and epitomes. The text and 
the division into books are based on Boissevain's edition. Each volume is 
provided with an index of proper names and footnotes containing critical 
apparatus, cross-references, and explanatory comments. Dio has been 
fortunate in his translator. Dr. Cary's rendering of the Greek is precise and 
full but free from pedantry. The long and often involved periods of Dio are 
made into easy, readable English without deviating too far from the style 
of the original. Here and there an awkward passage has escaped revision, 
as for example Dio xiii. 54. 2: "most steadfast with greatest degree of relia- 
bility," or again 1. 19. 3. In Dio xi. 8. 2, "mentally" might be substituted 
for "morally" to render <f>povr(Sa, and in Zonaras ix. 16, irav to /j.ito£v tu>v 
6pu>v must from the context be a synonym for rd orevd used above. The 
rendering of du-iorov (xxxvi. 23. 1) as equal to aicqpvKTov would be difficult 
to support. An occasional phrase of the original has been overlooked by 
the translator, e.g., nixP r l TCU (lii. 9. 1), ap,<j>oTtpa irpoo-qKavTo (viii. 37. 3). 
For "Hanno" in xi. 43. 18, "Hannibal" should be written. The pronominal 
subject is lacking in xlvi. 19. 2. avarvdrjvai (xxxvii. 46. 1) is evidently a 

misprint. 

Geneva Misener 
University of Alberta 



